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“ Civvies,” used to mean a soldier’s civilian 
clothes, is British slang. In this country it 
is better to say “cits,” the expression which 
has been used by the officers and the men of 
our regular army for many: years. 

Purists who declare that a_ preposition 
should not be used at the end of a sentence 
— according to the rule in the rhetoric, 
“Never use a preposition to end a sentence 
with” — are answered thus by Ted Robin- 
son in the Cleveland Plain Dealer : “ Such 
an objection strikes us as being uncommonly 
pedantic. A preposition, says the humor- 
ously paradoxical old rule, is a poor word 
to end a sentence with. But we can- 
not see what such a rule was made for. 
It is a poor one to go by. Hard and fast 


laws, unless they are those of actual gram- 
mar, cannot always be adhered to. Often, 
indeed, they are better departed from.” 

The correct use of breeding terms has 
been established by the Department’ of Agri- 
culture, which has published a circular giv- 
ing these definitions :— 


Purebred — A purebred animal is one 
of pure breeding representing a definite, 
recognized breed, both of whose parents 
were purebred animals of the same 
breed. To be considered purebred, live 
stock must be either registered, eligible 
to registration, or (in the absence of 
public registry for that class ) have such 
lineage that its pure breeding can be 
definitely proved. To be of good type 
and quality, the animal must be healthy, 
vigorous, and a creditable specimen of 
its breed. 

Thoroughbred — The term “ thorough- 
bred” applies accurately only to the 
breed of running horses eligible to regis- 
tration in the General Stud Book of Eng- 
land, the American Stud Book, or aff- 
liated Stud Books for thoroughbred 
horses in other countries. 

Standardbred — Applied to horses, this 
term refers to a distinct breed of Amer- 
ican light horses, which includes both 
trotters and pacers eligible to registra- 
tion in the American Trotting Registry. 
Applied to poultry, the term includes all 
birds bred to conform to the standards 
of form, color, markings, weight, etc., 
for the various breeds under the stand- 
ard of perfection of the American Poul- 
try Association. 

Scrub — A scrub is an animal of 
mixed or unknown breeding without 
definite type or markings. Such terms 
as native, mongrel, razorback, dunghill, 
piney woods, cayuse, broncho, and mus- 
tang are somewhat synonymous with 
“scrub,” although many of the animals 
described by these terms have a certain 
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fixity of type, even though they present 
no evidence of systematic improved 
breeding. ; 

Crossbred — This term applies to the 
progeny of purebred parents of different 
breeds, but of the same species. 

Grade — A grade is the offspring re- 
sulting from mating a purebred with a 
scrub, or from mating animals not pure- 
bred, but having close purebred ances- 
tors. The offspring of a purebred and a 
grade is also a grade, but through pro- 
gressive improvement becomes a_ high 
grade. 

The 


nouns is satirized in the story of the 


use of verbs manufactured out 


who wrote to his brother on the farm 


“Thursday we autoed out to the Country 
Club, where we golfed until dark. Then we 
4 


trolleyed back to town and danced till dawn. 


Then we motored to the beach and Fridayed 
there.” The f 


1 


brother on the farm wrote 
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back : “ Yesterday we buggied to town and 
baseballed all the afternoon. Then we went 
to Ned’s and pokered till morning. Today 
we muled out to the cornfield and gee-hawed 
Then we suppered and then 
After that we stair- 
cased up to our room and bedsteaded until 
the clock fived.” 

In Swedish the article is affixed to the 
noun, so that “ Dagbladet,” for instance, means 
“the Journal” — “Dagblad,” Journal, and 
“et.” the. To speak of “the Svenska Dag- 
bladet,” like saying, “the the 

“the la grippe.” The proper 
say “the Svenska Dagblad.” Also, 
Scandinavian languages “6” means 
that “the island of 
is like saying “The island of Flor 


Edward B. Hughes. 


till sundown. 
we piped for a while. 


therefore, is 
Journal,” or 
way is to 
in the 
island, so speaking of 
Floro” 
Island.” 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


TRAPS SET FOR AUTHORS, 


It makes the brain whirl 


stant succession of mime 


companying printed and 


‘Contracts,” with lovely 


that to 


clauses 
mimeographed so 
like 


and 


nexpert they 


look just typewriting, filled with 


promises half-promises and 
look like promises 
calculated (carefully cal 
fact ) to make the unsophisticated 
author who receives them think 


ingenious 
suggestions that although 
they are not, all 
culated, in 
that the liter- 


ary millennium has come that are flooding 


he mails addressed to writers who answer 
newspaper and magazine advertisements of- 
fering to pay cash for manuscripts, or to 


publish song poems with great profit to the 
The ingenuity of the authors of 
printed and mimeographed 
Without making defi- 
nite promises that they cannot fulfil without 
profit to themselves (whatever the loss to the 
author or the 


song poets. 
this fascinating 


matter is boundless. 


song writer may be), they 


make ingenious suggestions of possible profit 


the rendering of impossible services 
hich may easily be accepted as promises by 
thus 


nocent persons, who induced to 


are 


art with money that will never come back 
them again. 
These schemers have associates in different 


cities through the country, all playing into 
hands, and the writer 
who gets tangled in their web! They offer 


in their advertisements to pay cash for manu- 


one another's woe to 


scripts, but they have no idea of buying any 
manuscripts thei The 
receives a 
printed “Contract” or “Agreement,” under 


with own money. 


writer who sends a manuscript 
the terms of which he is to send some amount 
of money — say, $9.75 or $15 — to pay the 
offering his manuscript to editors 
and publishers, and by a special clause added 
to the “Contract,” mimeographed to look 
like least one sale of his 
manuscript is guaranteed. The statement is 
to say beforehand 


will bring, but the 


cost of 


typewriting, at 


made that it is impossible 
how much any manuscript 
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printed “Agreement” makes the ingenious 
suggestion that the ten per cent. commission 
on sales will not be deducted unless all the 
receipts from the sale of the manuscript in 
six months amount to more than $75 — thus 
giving the author the idea that he may get 
as much as that. If he sends his fifteen dol- 
lars, he is likely to receive in time a check 
for some small sum, say $1.50 or $2.75, from 
some alleged magazine associated with the 
advertisers with whom he has been dealing, 
and that ends the transaction. 

Or, it may be, he will receive a circular 
letter, printed to make it look as if it were 
typewritten, saying that he is especially fa- 
vored since his manuscript has been ap- 
proved and will be accepted as fifty dollars 
cash in payment for a $100 share of publish- 
ing company stock, if he will only send fifty 
dollars in cash in addition. The manuscript 
which is thus valued at fifty dollars — if 
fifty dollars in cash is sent along with it — 
is often the one which his advertising friends 
have guaranteed to place if he would send 
them fifteen dollars, and which in that case 
they would have “sold” for perhaps $2.50, 
but they are not particular. If this special 
manuscript has been mislaid, or sold, or is 
otherwise unavailable, they express their 
willingness to allow him fifty dollars for any 
other manuscript that the author may send 
that seems to him equally good, provided he 
sends also fifty dollars cash. The music 
publishing concern may ask a song poem 
writer to pay forty or fifty dollars for two 
hundred copies of the first edition of his 
song, with the agreement that the profits 
from all copies sold shall be divided between 
him and the “Music Company” on a fifty- 
fifty basis. It will be safe for the song poem 
writer to assume that the Music Company 
will not lose money on this proposition. Be- 
ing inexperienced and taking natural pride 
in his work, he may not give much weight to 
the safeguarding clause which the company 
includes in the “Contract,” to the effect that 
there is nothing in the “Agreement” to im- 
ply that the song will be a financial success 
and bring fame and fortune to the author, 
although the company hopes that it will be a 
success, “both financially and artistically.” 


There may be a question whether those 
who send out this delusive matter are legally 
liable, since those who are familiar with 
editing and publishing can see that they are 
only offering a bad bargain, but their offers 
are addressed to unsophisticated persons, 
who are misled by their ingenious sugges- 
tions of promises that they do not really 
make. They are trading on the vanity and 
inexperience of writers, and are getting 
money for which they make no adequate re- 
turn. For at least ten years now they have 
been operating in this way through the mails, 
in the first place asking only some small 
sum — $1.25, maybe — for “revision” of a 
manuscript offered in response to their ad- 
vertisements offering to buy manuscripts for 
cash, and developing their enterprises until 
now they are asking innocent authors to 
send $7.50 or fifteen dollars to pay the cost 
of offering a manuscript to editors and pub- 
lishers; or forty dollars for 195 copies of 
the first edition of a song; or fifty dollars 
in payment for a share of stock ; or $200, or 
$300, or more, for two hundred copies of a 
5,000-word manuscript published “in book 
form.” All writers may not know that an 
ordinary book contains at least 75,000 words. 
One of these advertisers has the brazen im- 
pudence to send out an alleged fac-simile of 
the certificate sent out by the Committee on 
Public Information to about all the news- 
papers and magazines in the country ex- 
pressing appreciation of help given during 
the war, as if it were a special certificate to 
the publication named carrying the endorse- 
ment of the Government ! 

It is a question how long the postoffice de- 
partment will allow this unsavory business 
to be carried on through the mails, as it has 
been for the last ten years at least. Cer- 
tainly it should be stopped. Until it is, writ- 
ers who receive any such literature as that 
referred to will help the cause of righteous- 
ness if they will send it, in the envelopes in 
which it comes to them, with a letter of com- 
plaint addressed : “Chief Inspector, Post- 
office Department, Washington, D. C.” Any 
who have been victimized should send com- 
plaints, giving the particulars, to the same 
address. Arthur Fosdick. 


Boston, Mass. 
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munications should be addressed : — 
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P. O. Box 1905, Boston, Mass. 


publication 


244 Washington street, but all com- 
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Short practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work 
THE WRITER. Readers of the magazine are 
invited to join in making it a medium of mu- 
tual help, and to contribute to it any ideas 
that may occur to them. The pages of THE 
WRITER are always open for any one who 
has anything helpful and practical 
Articles should be closely condensed ; the 
ideal length is about 1,000 words. 


are always wanted for 


to say. 


7 . 






Those whose subscriptions for THE WRITER 
expire with this number — as shown by the 
date on the label on the wrapper will help 
the publisher if they will renew their sub- 
scriptions now, thus saving the trouble and 
expense of sending bills. A subscription for 





THE WRITER, by the way, is a good Christ- 
mas present for any one engaged in literary 
work, 
. a > 
The editor of THE WRITER recently re- 
ceived the following letter of complaint : — 


Dear Sir: Believing THe Writer to be pub- 
lished in the interest and welfare of writers 
throughout the country, I am writing you this 
letter to voice a complaint against the wrong 
that is being done writers by some of the large 
publishing concerns. 
mailed a manuscript to the 
Street & Smith Corporation, for Ainslee’s Maga- 
zine. Receiving no reply, I wrote them a letter 
four weeks afterward, October 15, inquiring the 
Immediately I received a letter telling 
me my manuscript was safe, and was being con- 
This letter was signed by W. Adolphe 
editor of Ainslee’s, and was of such a 
peful nature that I felt confident of a sale. 
In the meantime, I had allowed a neighboring 
editor to read the carbon copy of the manu- 
He was much pleased with it and wanted 


September 20 I 


reason, 


sidered. 
Robe rts, 
h 


script. 

purchase it, naming a maximum rate for it. 
Confident that I would receive a check in a day 
or two from Street & Smith, I refused him, and 
he left in a huff. 

Imagine my edification this morning [ October 
27] to be presented with the manuscript by the 
Not a word 
of explanation or apology was enclosed, save the 
conventional printed slip, which with that irony 
bore the inscription on the back, 
those meriting a spe- 
read and returned 
I am in the seventh heaven 
know that my must 
consideration ” ; it 


postman, after a six-weeks’ absence. 


of mockery 
* All 


cial consideration will be 


manuscripts except 


within two weeks.” 
delight to 


have 


manuscript 
received that “ special 
consideration to 
three times longer 

usual. Still I have nothing but the dirty, 
wrinkled, finger-spotted manuscript and_ the 
enmity of a prominent editor in these parts to 


“special consideration” and 


must have been “ some” 


surely 


warrant it being detained 


repay me for that 
the six-weeks’ wait. 

I enclose the editor’s slip with the guaranty 
Why, 


decision ? 


within two weeks. 
weeks for the 
I believe, are 


to return a decision 
then, take six 
Many suffering thusly, 
and I should be brought to their 
attention and a combined effort made to check 
this evil practice, for at this rate it would take 
years before a manuscript could possibly make 
the rounds of New York alone. 


same 
writers, 


believe this 


Very sincerely yours, 





Smith 
enclosed with this 
letter, has these paragraphs printed on the 
back :— 


The Street & Smith magazines offer a splendid 
field for all writers of fiction. No story is too 


The rejection slip of the Street & 


Corporation, which was 
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long — none too short. Plots should be strong 
and the action quick. Simplicity of construc- 
tion and clearness of style are also important. 
Dialect stories, character studies, and stories 
with tragic endings are not desired. Stories 
with an American setting are preferable. 

Manuscripts should be addressed to the particu- 
lar Street & Smith magazine for which the 
author thinks them best suited. They will be 
read by the editor of that magazine, and if 
found unavailable will then be considered for 
the other Street & Smith publications. 

All manuscripts, except those meriting a special 
consideration, will be read and returned within 
two weeks. Those accepted will be paid for 
promptly. 


Yo the complaining correspondent the edi- 
tor of THE WRITER 
ply :— 


Dear Sir : 


sent the following re- 


You are right in believing that Tue 
Writer is published in the interest of writers, 
and the magazine is always ready to condemn 
and try to stop any wrong treatment of them, 
but, after carefully reading your letter of Oc- 
tober 27, it seems to me that, with one possible 
exception, you have no compiaint. 
It was all right for you to inquire October 15 
about the manuscript that you submitted to 
Magazine September 20, although the 
editor of a large magazine is reasonably prompt 
if he reports judgment on a manuscript within 
a month. Your inquiry brought an immediate 
reply that your manuscript was safe and under 
consideration, which, in the case of Ainslee’s, 
meant that it had passed the first Reader, and 
had a chance of being accepted, but by no means 
guaranteed its acceptance. In other words, it 
was still sub judice, and you had no reason to 
feel confident that you would receive a check 
for it. If you did not wish to wait longer for 
judgment, you had a right to recall your manu- 
script, and it would no doubt have been re- 
turned to you at once. If the editor had re- 
turned the manuscript to you on receipt of your 
inquiry, without further consideration, you would 
probably have felt aggrieved. He did the only 
reasonable thing — kept the manuscript until a 
final decision could be reached — and returned 
when the decision was unfavorable, 
after keeping it only five weeks, not at all an 


cause for 


Ainslee’s 


it to you 


unreasonable length of time. You must remem- 
ber that large magazine receives thou- 
sands of manuscripts every year, and that it 
necessarily takes considerable time to judge 
them properly, with the exception of those that 
are clearly unavailable. 

The editor of Ainslee’s in the printed matter 
on the back of his rejection slip does not guar- 
antee a decision in two weeks, excepting in the 
case of manuscripts that first examination shows 
he cannot use. If, because he notified you that 
your manuscript was still under consideration, 


every 





you refused an offer for it from another editor, 
the editor of Ainslee’s certainly is not to blame. 
For that matter, I cannot understand why the 
editor you speak of should have gone off in a 
huff, or why you have incurred his enmity. 

If your manuscript was returned to 
bad condition, you have a just complaint against 
the editors who handled it, but otherwise, with 
the best disposition in the world toward you, I 
cannot see that you have any reason to find fault. 
As a rule, the writer who gets a decision from 
the editor of a large magazine in less than four 
or five weeks is fortunate. If he is notified in 
effect that his manuscript has passed the first 
Reader, he should not assume that the manu- 
script is sure of being accepted, but only that 
there is a chance of its being taken. The edi- 
tor’s notification means only that he is 
off than those whose manuscripts have been re- 
turned at once. 


you in 


better 


7 

« 
“Think of a newspaper paying from $350 
” says an 
order is a prize 
contest,” says Don Marquis in the New York 


to $2,500 for just one short story 
advertisement. ‘“ Next in 


Evening Sun, “for readers who can 
which is the $350 story and which is the 


other kind.” Ww, Si, 2. 


LITERARY SHOP TALK. 


guess 


{ This department is open to readers of Tue 


Writer for the relation of interesting experiences 

in writing or in dealing with editors, and for the 

free discussion of any topic connected with literary 

work. Contributors are requested to be brief.) 
— 


It isn’t easy to get a reputation as an au- 
1 
l 


thor. Years ago a lady who had found it 
impossible to get any of her work accepted 
asked me to give her any small manuscripts 
I had tried 


wished, she said, to send them out under her 


around and did not want. She 


name, so that she could have the pleasure of 
seeing her name in print. As I had some 
hundreds lying idle, I consented, but her in- 
genious endeavor failed. Not one of these 
effusions was ever accepted, 


Hancock. 


Cuicaco, II. La Touche 


In a recent article published in THE WRITER 
I referred to the word “neetups”’ 
terious term used in “David Harum” to 
signify a strong friendship — “She and Aunt 
I received many 


a mys- 


Polly are regular neetups.” 
comments and suggestions, and I valued the 
editorial note with the theory that the word 
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might be “meetups.” W. S. Marsh, of 
Providence, has, I think, solved the zidd‘: by 
bringing forward “ netop,” an old Indian term 
meaning in Yankee parlance “crony,” and he 
is backed by Webster’s International, which 
lists this word. The corruption in the last 
syllable to “up” is probably colloquial. 


Provipence, R. I. sAithur Pemberton. 





WRITERS OF THE DAY. 


Beth Bradford Gilchrist, author of the 
story, “ Eyes That See,” in the October Har- 
per’s, is a graduate of Mount Holyoke Col- 
lege, and her “Life of Mary Lyon,” pub- 
lished by Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., in 1910, 
is the latest biography of its famous founder. 
Miss Gilchrist has long been known as a 
writer of young people’s books, and she has 
written stories, both long and short, for St. 
Nicholas and the Youth’s Companion. Her 
latest serial in St. Nicholas, “ The Camerons 
of Highboro,” was published in book form 
in September by the Century Company. 
With the exception of an excursion or two 
some years ago into the pages of the Atlantic 


Monthly, Miss Gilchrist says that the pro- 
duction of stories for grown-ups never really 
interested her, but now, with the group of 
short stories, “ The Crossways,” “His Fian- 
cée,” and “The Gulf,” published in Harper's 
this last summer, her interest is turning to 
adult fiction. 


Ethel M. Pomeroy, who had a _ poem, 
“Night,” in Breezy Stories for November, 
has been for several years the literary editor 
of a fiction magazine, so that she finds little 
opportunity for original creative work, but 
she says she has had a splendid opportunity 
to gain valuable knowledge and experience, 
and she is sure that she should never be dis- 
couraged or offended by a rejection slip, for 
she knows how eager editors are to discover 
acceptable material and new writers. Miss 
Pomeroy’s work has appeared in the Youth's 
Companion, the publications of the C. H. 
Young Publishing Company, and in other 
weekly and monthly periodicals. A _playlet 
of hers has been produced with favor by 
women’s clubs and other amateur organiza- 


tions, and some of her short poems have 
found favor as lyrics with song writers. 


James Henry Thompson, who wrote the 
stories, “ Mother Necessity,” in the October 
Black Cat and “ Fidelity,” in the November 
number of Breezy Stories, has been a news- 
paper worker for twenty years, serving in 
all editorial capacities. For many years his 
literary work has extended over a_ broad 
field of subjects, but his first short story, 
“Nicholas Drakos Goes Home,” was pub- 
lished in the Black Cat last year, winning 
first prize in the magazine’s contest, and 
later being awarded a place in Edward J. 
O’Brien’s list of notable stories of the year. 
Mr. Thompson. has recently given up the 
greater portion of his newspaper work to 
devote his time to fiction, and another story, 
“The Fourth Notch,” will soon be published 
in the Argosy. Many of his angling essays 
have appeared in the American Angler. His 
published books are “ Traiimerei,” now out 
of print, and “ The Real Diary of a Boy of 
1863.” Mr. Thompson is an ardent collector 
of Americana, and possesses one of the larg- 
est collections of American humor in ex- 
istence. 


Edna Valentine Trapnell, author of the 
story, “Sir Galahad and the Alley Cat,” 
which Live Stories printed in its November 
issue, says that she gathered the material for 
the story in a New York hospital and that 
the characters are real, but she adds that 
they will probably sue her for libel if they 
ever read the story, which is made “out of 
whole cloth.” Mrs. Trapnell is a New 
Yorker, of Quaker, Puritan, and French an- 
cestry, was educated in a Friends’ school, 
and married a Virginian. With the excep- 
tion of two years in the West Virginia coal 
fields, she has always lived in New York or 
on Long Island. Some years ago she had 
stories published in one of the Munsey pub- 
lications and in the Ten Story Book, but 
since then, until about a year ago, she has 
had no time for writing. “ Sir Galahad” 1s 
her third story to be published recently in 
Live Stories and another one will come out 
in the next issue. The People’s Home Jour- 
nal also has accepted stories. Her verse has 
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appeared 
Smart Set, Success, Snappy Stories, the Out- 


in Munsey’s, the All-Story, the 
look, the Delineator, Contemporary Verse, 
and other periodicals. Mrs. Trapnell says 
that she likes doing verse better than writing 
stories, because the verse does itself prac- 
tically, while she finds the stories hard work. 





THE MANUSCRIPT MARKET. 


{ This information as to the present special needs 
of various periodicals comes directly from the edi- 
tors. Particulars as to conditions of prize offers 
should be sought from those offering the prizes. For 
full addresses of periodicals mentioned, see .“* The 
Writer’s Directory of Periodicals.” ] 





All communications for the Black Cat 
should now be addressed to 229 West 28th 
street, New York. Beginning with the De- 
cember number the Black Cat will contain 
144 pages of stories, instead of the usual 
forty or forty-two pages. The editors have 
made this change so suddenly that it has 
taken most of their available material, and 
they are, therefore, in the market for thirty 
or forty stories for immediate use. The 
January issue of the magazine will contain 
full particulars of the Black Cat $5,000 prize- 
Story contest. 





The editorial office of the Boys’ Magazine 
is now at Scarsdale, N. Y., Mr. Hungerford, 
the editor, having recently moved to that 
place. The Boys’ Magazine is always look- 
ing for more stories and for better stories, 
and the type wanted is something in which 
there are real live boys working out real 
plots or adventures. The magazine 
raft of adventure stories, Mr. Hungerford 
says, that he sometimes doubts if 
any editor ever gets a larger number of ad- 
venture stories than the editor of a boy’s 
magazine. 


gets a 


adding 


Many authors, he says, seem to 
think that almost any story which relates a 
more or less thrilling incident will be accept- 
able for a boy’s publication, but a mere in- 
cident of adventure cannot pass muster as a 
story with him. Every story accepted must 
have a plot in it, and if it is an adventure 
story, it must be unusually good. Humorous 
stories are hard to obtain, and he could use 
four times as many as he receives. At least 








half of the stories that come to him are re- 
jected because the author adopts a sort of 
story-telling tone, as “Dear little Billy was 
out playing with the goat one day.” Space 
in the magazine is too limited for feature 
articles, except something of a very striking 
or pictorial value. Mr. Hungerford person- 
ally examines every manuscript received, and 
reads carefully everything that has the least 
bit of promise. By examination, he says, he 
means that he glances at the first paragraph, 
looks through the pages, and glances at the 
last paragraph, and if this examination does 
not disclose something that proves the story 
hopeless, he goes over it again pretty care- 
fully. If the manuscript is at all good, he 
takes it on the train with him and reads it. 
He spends his mornings and evenings going 
to and from New York and Scarsdale reading 
manuscripts. He has no cut-and-dried price, 
but when he gets a story that suits him, he 
makes an offer to the author, or asks the au- 
thor to set a price. 





Leslie’s Weekly ( New York ) just now is 
in the market for exceptionally short stories, 
containing not more than 2,500 or 3,000 
words. Red-blooded, out-door stories are 
the type most desired, but any good fiction, 
or non-fiction, stories of business life would 
have sympathetic consideration. Leslie’s is 
always glad to receive photographs, accom- 
panied by complete and accurate descriptions, 
and timely articles, not exceeding 2,000 words, 
are always welcome. 





Treat "Em Rough (New York) has been 
reorganized under the title of Uncle Sam, 
and the December issue is the first under the 
new régime. There has been no 
Treat "Em Rough since the July 
the printers’ strike prevented the publication 
of the November issue. The 
platform is plain Americanism, and it has no 
party 
The 
with generalities, 
concrete 


issue of 
number ; 


magazine's 


and no interests to 


editors do not 


affiliations, serve. 


desire articles dealing 
but they do want reliable, 
statements from 
points of view, and they are buying articles 
dealing frankly with matters of national im- 
portance. They decide at once, pay well, and 


remit immediately, and are willing to pass 


candid, forcible 
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on synopses of proposed articles about which 
writers are in doubt. Although some matte 
in lighter vein is featured, no fiction, com- 
monly so called, is used. 


R. H. Davis, managing editor of the Mun- 
sey publications, says that with the printers’ 
strike declared off, so that their printing 
presses can start again, the All-Story Weekly 
and their other publications will be in 
of some 
short. 
fiction 


need 
first-class humor, both 
He deplores the 


written at the 


lc ng and 
amount of 


present 


crime 


time, and 


says that seven stories of every ten deal with 


the infraction in some form or other of the 
criminal note. 


The People’s Home Journal ( New York ) 
is now looking for a serial of 60,000 words 
which shall and hold its 
the degree accomplished by “ The 
Had Ben Ames 
recently completed in the magazine. 
concerned with 


interest readers to 


Man Who 
Everything,” by Williams, 

Stories 
American life, staged in the 
the Western 
city are 


town, out-of-doors. or 
desired A 


situations 


romance evel 


tense under the skillful working 
out of character he “| 
idea” behind it 
sideration. The may 
and must have action and 
plot. 


something with the “ big 


will be given prompt 


con- 


serial have mystery, 


a well 


Everybody’s ( New York ) has recently in 
creased the proportion of fiction pul 
and the editors 


1° .1 
lished, 


want now stories with hu- 
mor in them, and very short stories - »f 
from 1,000 to 


articles, of 


3,500 words. Short-length 
from 500 


interesting people, or places, 


to 2,500 words, about 
or happenings, 
with the emphasis on people — little known 
people who have done something fine and hu 
man preferred to l 
wanted. These 


photographs, 


celebrities — are 
should be accompanied by 
whenever possible ; or photo- 
graphs of unusual interest and beauty, with 
caption material, may be submitted separatel; 
Short-length articles addressed 
Virgil Jordan. 


should be 


The American News Trade ( New 
York ) is in the market for photographs and 
personal items about newsdealers and maga- 
zine sellers. The editor 


Journal 


also wants items 


about the oldest dealers, or items about deai- 
ers who are unique in their methods or char- 
acteristics. He is glad to receive suggestions 
for business cartoons on topics relating to 
the promotion of the sale of periodicals. 
Payment is made at the rate of a cent a 
word for sales experiences 
one 


or personality 


items, and from to five dollars for 


photographs, 


Romance ( New York ) would like a high- 
grade serial of American life. The magazine 
is also in need of some good costume stories, 


that is, stories of past times. 


like some juvenile matter suited to children 
under ten fairy bedtime 


stories ; 


tales, stories, 
geographical 


as verse, humorous verse, 


nature or. animal 
well 
jokes, and plays. 

The World Outlook (New York) now 
wants material dealing with progress as seen 
in China, Japan, Korea, the Philippines, 
Malaysia, India, Africa, Europe, Mexico, and 
and South 
the United States. 


stories ; as 


well as in 
Manuscripts should con- 
tain from 300 to 2,500 words, and may be in 
the form of verse, 
Photographs which are strong 
in human interest are also desired. 


Central America, as 


articles, stories, or spe- 
cial features. 
Payment, 
amounting roughly to two cents a word, is 
made upon acceptance. 

Applause, a weekly publication, started in 
the summer by the Gearon-Ray Publishing 
interest of the 
suspended publica- 


Chicago, in the 
public, has 


Company, 
show-going 


tion 


Owing to mechanical difficulties arising 
from the printers’ strike in New York, Street 
& Smith have found it necessary to stop pub- 
lication of the Thrill Book, and drop this 
magazine from the firm’s list. 

The publication of Pep (Cleveland) was 


suspended with the November issue. 


Floyd B. Nichols has succeeded Charles 


Dillon as editor of the Capper 


Farm Press. 


The Culture Photoplays, Inc. 
(119 West 4oth street, New York), is pro- 


managing 


Physical 








ducing a one-reel weekly picture entitled 
“Facts and Follies,” and offers $1,000 in 
prizes — $500 for the first prize, $100 for the 
second, $50 for the third, $25 for the fourth, 
and $10 each for the next thirty-three prizes 
— for stories that can be used for a physical- 
culture comedy. 


The company wants de- 
tailed 


synopses of the main incidents of 
funny stories with which there is 
amount of physical culture associated — 
stories that are interesting and amusing. 
Stories not available for the prizes will be 


a certain 


paid for in accordance with arrangements 
with the authors. The contest will close 
April 1, 1920. 

The Berkshire Music Colony, Inc., an- 
nounces the 1920 competition in the series 
inaugurated by Mrs. F. S. Coolidge to 
stimulate the creation of chamber music 
works. A prize of $1,000 will be given to 


the composer of the best string quartette 
submitted, and the prize-winning composition 
will have its initial performance by the Berk- 
shire String Quartette at the 
tival of Chamber Music, 


Mass. 


3erkshire Fes- 


1920, at Pittsfield, 


“Unitania” is the best word yet received 
by the World Trade Club, 681 Market street, 
San Francisco, in competition for its prize 
of $1,000 for the very best word to name the 
United States of 
Britannia. The contest is open to every one, 
and words to be considered 
mitted by May 1, 


America and all parts of 


must be sub- 


1920. The prize of $1,000 
will be paid at noon May 15, at San Fran- 
cisco. 

Poetry (Chicago) announces its award 


of prizes for the year October, 1918, to Sep- 
tember, 1919, as follows: The Helen Haire 
Levinson prize of $200 for a poem or group 
of poems by a citizen of the United States is 
awarded to H. L. Davis of The Dalles, Ore- 
gon, for “Primapara,” a group of 
published in the April number. The $100 
prize offered anonymously for a poem or 
group of poems without distinction of nation- 
ality is given to Marjorie Allen Seiffert of 
Moline, Ill., for “ The Old Woman,” a poem 
published in the January number. 


poems 


The prize 
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of $100 offered by S. King Russell, without 
limitation of date, for good work by a young 
poet, is awarded to Mark Turbyfill of Chi- 
cago, “because of the quality of his work 


printed in Poetry for May, 1917, August, 
1918, and October, 1919.” 

Prize offers still open :— 

Joseph Pulitzer prizes for 1919, amounting to 


$8,500, for the best American novel, biography, 
play, history of the United States, paper on the fu- 
ture development and 
School of Journalism, 
rendered to the 
and the 


improvement of the Pulitzer 
best history of the 
American public by the 


best 


services 
American 
press, example of a r’s work 
Particulars in July WRITER. 
Prize of $3,000 offered by Physical Culture ( New 
York ) for the best novel, to be published as a serial, 


report 





during the year. 


before October 1, Particulars in 


WRITER. 


received 1920. 
August 
Prizes of $s00, $200, $109, and four of $50 each of- 


fered by the 
stories from 


True Story Magazine for the best 


real life, submitted by 
May WRITER. 
Prize of $10,00 


January 1, 1920. 
Particulars in 
detective story contest 
Magazine. Contest closes 
October Writer. 

best novel by W. 


offered in 


by the Detective Story 


January 1, 1920. Particuiars in 


Prize of £750 offered for the 


Collins, Sons, & Co., Ltd., London, closing March 
1920. Particulars in October Writer, 

Joseph Pulitzer annual scholarship prize of 
$1,500, to be awarded to the student of music in 
America deemed the most talcnted and 1g, 

order that he or she may continue study with 
he advantage of European instruction. Com- 





petition closes 


ber WRITER. 


February 1, 1920. Particulars in Oc- 





S. Wellcome prizes — gold i and 
$300, and silver medal and S200 — open to lical 
ficers and former medical officers of the army, 


public health service, organized militia, U. S. 
lunteers, and reserves of the United Stat 


Competition closes 


January 1, 1920. Particulars in 
October WRITER. 

Prize of $1,000 offered by the World Trade Club, 
for the single new word, submitted by May 1s, 
1920, which will best denote the United States and 
all parts of Britannia. Particulars in October 
WRITER. 

Gratuity prize of £100 for the best reputed story 

iblished in 1920 by the London publisher, Her- 
bert Jenkins. Particulars in October Writer. 

Hawthornden prize of £100 for the best work of 


imaginative literature in English prose or poetry, 
published during the previous twelve months. 
ticulars in September Watrter. 


American 


Par- 


Historical Association 
the best essay on American 
mitted before July 1, 1920. 
WRITER. 


prize of 
military 


$250 for 
history sub- 


Particulars in September 


Prize of $1,000 for a new air for the Yale song, 
“ Bright College Years,” offered by the Yale class 


of 1899. Particulars in August Writer. 
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Hart, Schaffner, & Marx prizes of $2,.wo for the 
four best studies in the economic field submitted 
before June 1, 1920. Particulars in July Writer. 

Prize of $2,000 for the best essay on “ The Con- 
trol of the Foreign Relations of the United States : 
the Relative Rights, Duties, and Responsibilities 
of the President, of the Senate and the House, and 
of the Judiciary, in Theory and in Practice,” of- 
fered by the American Philosophical Society. Com- 
petition to close December 31, 1920. Particulars in 
July Writer. 

O. Henry Memorial Prize of $500, offered by the 
Society of Arts & Sciences, ior the best short story 
published in America in 1919. 
Writer for April and May. 

The Poetry Society of America prize of $500, of- 
fered through Columbia University, for the best 
book of poetry by an American published in 1919. 
Particulars in June Writer. 

Prize of $500 for the best overture, offered by 
Hugo Riesenfeld, scores to be submitted to Edward 
Falck, Care of the Rialto Theatre, New York. 
petition to close March 21, 1920. 
vember Writer. 


Particulars in Tue 


Com- 
Particulars in No- 


Prizes of five dollars and two dollars for the best 
physique photographs published in Physical Cul- 
ture each month, and in addition a prize of $100 for 
the best physique photograph submitted im the next 
six months beginning with November. 
in November Writer. 

Walker Trust open prize of £200 and eight limited 
prizes of £25 each for essays on “ Spiritual Regenera- 
tion,” offered by the University of St. 
Scotland, submitted before March 1, 
lars in June Writer. 

Monthly prizes offered by the Photo-Era ( Boston ) 
for photographs, in an advanced competition and a 
beginner’s competition. 

Weekly prizes offered by the Boston Post for 
original short stories by women, published each day. 
Particulars in January Writer. 

Prizes of two dollars and one dollar offered 
monthly by Wohelo ( New York ) for stories, short 
poems, and essays, written by Camp 
Particulars in October Writer. 

The Boston Evening Record is paying one dollar 
each week day for a poem written by a 
reader. 


Particulars 


Andrew’s, 


1920. Particu- 


Fire girls. 


Record 





BOOK REVIEWS. 


THe AMERICAN LITERARY 
1919. Edited by 
Henning, Minn. : 


YEARBOOK Vol. I. -- 
Hamilton Traub. 279 pp. Cloth. 
Paul Traub. 1910. 

This is the initial volume of what is planned 
to be an annual series of books giving in- 
formation about American authors, a record 
of their activities, and suggestions useful to 
literary workers. First come full-page por- 
traits of Amy Lowell, Winston Churchill, 
Theodore Dreiser, and Harold Bell Wright. 
Next is an outline of a literary calendar for 
1919, the intention being in future volumes to 
enter one or more important literary events 
for each day in the year. Section II is an in- 


complete record of books published in 1918, 
and Section III — the main feature of the 
book — includes 150 pages of brief biog- 
raphies of American writers, with a list of 
pseudonyms. The Authors’ Manual section 
of the book comprises about twenty pages, 
giving technical information and incomplete 
lists of American periodicals and publishers, 
with some information about their manu- 
script requirements. 

Tue Street or Apventure. By Philip Gibbs. 437 
pp. Cloth. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 1919. 
The fame won by Philip Gibbs as a war 

correspondent has awakened interest in this 
novel of London journalistic life, which he 
published ten years ago and which is now 
brought out in a new American edition, with 
an Introduction by the author. The book is 
well worth while, both as an interesting story 
and as a picture of newspaper work in Fleet 
street. Some of its characterization is re- 
markably good, and it tells incidentally a very 
pretty love story, not of the ordinary style. 
London journalists, it appears from Mr. 
Gibbs’s book, take their newspaper life more 
seriously than American newspaper men are 
wont to do. To what extent the author has 
mingled facts with fiction is indicated in his 
Introduction, where he says: “In this novel 
there is a true picture of Fleet Street before 
the war. Many of the characters have been 
recognized as real people and have forgiven 
me for my portraits of themselves, not un- 
kindly in intention, even when touched with 
caricature, as in one or two cases. It is no 
secret now that the newspaper was the Trib- 
une, which lived and died before the war, 
as one of the most unhappy adventures of 
Fleet Street. Many of the incidents were 
pure inventions on my part, typical of jour- 
nalistic life in London, but not associated 
with actual happenings in the Tribune office, 
and some of the minor characters and their 
actions have no reference to the history of 
that newspaper. What is more real, I think, 
than the incidental episodes of the narrative 
is the atmosphere and psychology of the jour- 
nalistic picture, which ought to be true be- 
cause it is part of my own life.” 

Tue DecamMeRON, OR Ten Days’ ENTERTAINMENT, OF 
Boccaccio. India paper edition. 555 pp. Cloth. 
Cincinnati : Stewart & Kidd Company. 1920. 
This new India paper edition of the 

Decameron is advertised as the first com- 

plete American edition of the Italian classic. 

The translation is well done, and it is as 

nearly complete as modern prejudices will 

permit, althougch those who compare the 
text with old Italian editions of the original 
work will find that the translator has made 
many discreet condensations and omissions. 

As the publishers’ Introduction says : “ Boc- 

caccio ranks amone the great writers of Eu- 

rope in f prose tales of the 


virtue of the 
Decameron, and the influence of his great 








book upon European literature has been 
wide and profound. Apart from the nar- 
rative interest and beauty of conception which 
mark its finest stories, the salient feature of 
the Decameron is the contrast between the 
subjects and the style. The matter is mediz- 
val, while the form is classical. The two 
great tendencies which run through European 
literature, the classical and the romantic, are 
seen working together in the Decameron as 
they are hardly to be seen elsewhere. De- 
spite the indelicacy of the novels, the 
impression left by the book as a whole is 
neither one of frivolity nor of grossness.” 
This new edition of the book is beautifully 
printed, with a portrait of Boccaccio and ar- 
tistic lining papers. It is a very handy vol- 
ume. 
BOOKS RECEIVED : 

Man’s Ancient TrutH AND Its Prace 1nN Democ- 

racy. By E. P. Lowe, M.D. 201 pp. Clot 


New Schumert-Warfield-Watson, 
1918. 


Orleans : 


THe Smatt-Town NEWSPAPER AS A BUSINESS. 
versity of Missouri Bulletin, Journalism Series, 
No. 2. 20 pp. Paper. Columbia, Missouri : 
School of Journalism. 1919. 

Tue THEME IN ApvertTIsING. By Martin V. 
55 pp. Boards. Toledo: The Caslon 
oe 


Press. 18 


Kelley 


———_—- 


LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


{ Readers who send to the publishers of the period- 
icals indexed for copies of the periodicals containing 
the articles mentioned in the following reference list 
will confer a favor if they will mention THe Writer.) 


THE 
Poetry for 


Business OF Poetry. Marsden Hartley. 
December. 

For Better 
Wyeth. 
We Neep a Universat LANGUAGE. 
ner Oberndorfer. 


ILLUSTRATION. Illustrated. N. 

Scribner’s for November. 

Anne Faulk- 

Ladies’ Home Journal for No- 

vember. 
Mitton McRae. With portrait. 

Sunset for November. 

Art Tat Hunts anp Is Huntep ( Advertising ). 


Illustrated. Stanford Briggs. 


William I. 
Hamby. 


Arts & Decoration for 
November. 

THE or Wiri1am Morris. Arts & 
Decoration for November. 

Henry 


MopERNITY 


Mitts Atpen. The Late Dean of Ameri- 
can Magazine Editors. With portrait. 
Review of Reviews for November. 

Tue Catuo.ricity oF Joyce KILMeER. 
Stump. Magnificat for November. 

Missourr Aas A LITERARY CENTER. 
Twilight Hour for November. 

WHat THE NEWSPAPER 
Professor J. T. House. 
lisher for October. 

GorKY, THE 


American 
Robert Cox 
Lee Shippey. 


Is Expectep to TEAcH. 
Midwest Printer and Pub- 


“ AnTI-BOLSHEVIK.”  S. 
Soviet Russia for October 11. 
How New Worps Are Born TO A 
Fourth Estate for Nevember 22. 
“Darsy” or J. M. Barrre ? 


Sechooler. 
LANGUAGE. 


Literary Digest for 
November 1. 
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Att Asout PrIntTiInNG A LA TYPEWRITER. 
ary Digest for November 1s. 
Tue First Hamuet (Richard Burbage ) 
portrait. Literary Digest for November 1s 
THe Wortp’s Costiiest Boox ( Pavier’s 
spere ). Literary Digest for November 1s. 
ENGLISH AND AMERICAN WRITERS. 
portrait of Cannan. 


Liter- 
With 


Shak- 
YOuNG With 


Gilbert Digest for 


Literary 
November 15. 
VICENTE Brasco IBANEZ To Mosrtize 
portrait. Literary Digest for November 
MINNEAPOLIS ON SHELLEY. 


With 
Literary Digest for 
November 22. 

Evra WuHeeter Witcox. With portrait. 
Digest for November 22. 
Some PerRsONAL GLIMPSES AT THE AMERICAN 
WRITER. Literary Digest for November 
Are Farry Tates Ovutcrown? Literary 
November 209. 


lype- 


Digest 
Books FOR CHILDREN. With portraits of 
Douglas Wiggin and Amy Lowell. Lite 
f November 29. 


Kate 


rary Digest 
NEWS AND NOTES. 


\ monument to 


Eugene Field, “the chil- 
dren’s poet,” is to be erected near the 


lr 
I 
dre 


chil- 
*n’s playground in Lincoln Park, Chicago, 
with the $9,000 collected for the Field Memo- 
rial Fund, which was started by Chicagoans 
after the poet’s death, November 4, 
there is to be erected a 


“Wynken, Blynken, and 
Field’s immortals. 


1895. 
In Denver statue 


Nod,” 


representing 


three of 


The Society of American and 


Dramatists 
Composers is now installed in new 
at 148 West Forty-fifth New York 
a which furnished and equipped 
! society by its president, George M. 
Cohan. At the annual Percival 
Wilde the society, 


and Henry Erskine Smith, treasurer 


quarters 
street, 
were 


r th 


for tne 
meeting 


was elected secretary of 


\ national association of 
ness papers published throughout the United 
States has formed, and these officers 
have been elected : President, A. I. Findley, 
editor Iron Age, New York ; vice-president, 
Clay Cooper, editor Mill Supplies, Chicago ; 
secretary-treasurer, R. Dawson Hall, 
aging editor Coal Age, New York. The ex- 
ecutive committee will two New 
York men, Julian Chase, Glass Journal Com- 
pany; B. O. Hough, American Exporter ; 
Chicago men, A. McQuilkin, National 
suilder ; E.. T. Howson, Railway Age ; and 
two committeemen at large, Charles J. Stark, 
Iron Trade Cleveland, Harvey 
Whipple, Concrete, Detroit. 


editors ol uSi- 


been 


man- 


consist of 


two 


Review, and 
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Otto A. Rothert, 1321 Starks Building, 
Louisville, Ky., asks persons possessing let- 
ters from the late Madison Cawein to lend 


them to him for possible use in his projected 


biography of the poet. 

“The Art of the Novelist,” by Henry 
Burrowes Lathrop ( Dodd, Mead, & Co.), 
discusses the art and structure of the mod- 
ern novel. 

“Marse Henry,” by Colonel Henry Wat- 
terson ( George H. Doran Company ), gives 
in two volumes the memoirs of the famous 
Kentucky editor. 


“Four Americans,” by Henry A. Beers 
( Yale University Press ), comprises studies 
of Roosevelt (as a man of letters ), Haw- 
thorne, Emerson, and Whitman. 

“The Country Life Press,” 
Doubleday, Page, & 
book describing the plant of the publishers 
on Long Island and including sketches of 
Rudyard Kipling, O. Henry, Joseph Conrad, 
Booth Tarkington, Stewart White, 
Gene Stratton-Porter, Selma Lagerlof, and 
Kathleen Norris, with Kipling’s own account 
of “My First Book,” and a Kipling Index 
and an O. Henry Index. The book will be 
sent on request to librarians, 
literature, or others especially 
literary matters. 


published by 
Co., is an illustrated 


Edward 


teachers of 
interested in 


In addition to the biography of Mrs. Rob 
ert Louis Stevenson by her sister, Mrs. S 
chez, Charles Scribner's Sons announce for 
publication “A Book of R. L. S.,” a 
pilation by George E. Brown of information 
about Stevenson — his 
friends, and commentators,” all 
ally arranged under the names 
persons, places, etc. so that it 


»an- 
com- 
travels, 


alphabetic- 
of works, 


“ works, 


forms a 
Stevenson encyclopzdia. 

“Douglas Jerrold, Dramatist and Wit,” by 
Walter Jerrold (George H. Doran Com- 
pany), is a two-volume biography by the 
grandson of the novelist, journalist, and 
dramatist. 


“A History of English Literature,” by 
Robert Huntington Fletcher ( Boston : Rich- 
ard G. Badger ), is a revised edition of a 
work first published in 1916, which differs 
from the old edition only in slight textual 
chances and in having more than one hun 


dred illustrations. 


“A Subject-Index to the Poems of Ed- 
mund Spenser,” compiled by Charles Hunt- 
ington Whitman, professor of English at 
Rutgers College ( Yale University Press ), is 
a minute index of the names of persons, 
places, animals, and things in all of Spen- 
ser’s poems, and so a Spenser concordance. 


“Dunsany, the Dramatist,” by Edward 
Hale Bierstadt ( Little, Brown, & Co.), is a 
revised edition of a book published 
years ago. 


two 


“Ibsen in 
Franc 
is a 


England,” by Miriam Alice 
( Boston : The Four Seas Company ), 
study of the introduction of Ibsen's 
into England and their influence on 
English drama, particularly on the work of 
Shaw, Pinero, and Jones. 


E,. P. Dutton & Co. have published an 
American edition of J. W. T. Ley’s “The 
Dickens Circle.” 

The American books in all 
lines in China is so large that it has led the 
Lawyers Co-operative Publishing Company, 
of Rochester, N. Y., which entered the book 
field in China a years ago under the 
name of the Chinese American Publishing 
Company for the sale of law books and the 
publications of D. Appleton & Co., to open 
an up-to-date American book store in Shang- 
hai, with arrangements for exclusive repre- 
sentation in the Far East of many American 
publishers. 


W. S. Braithwaite’s annual review of the 
best poetry of the year was printed in the 


plays 


demand for 


few 


3oston Transcript for October 25, and Ed- 
ward J. O’Brien’s annual review of the best 
short stories of the year was printed in ihe 
Transcript for November 28. 

Gustav Pollak died at Cambridge, 
November 1, aged seventy years. 

Professor Calvin Thomas died 
York November 4, aged sixty-five. 


Walter Edward Weyl died in New York 
November 9, aged forty-nine. 


Mass., 


in New 


Edgar Stanton Maclay died in Washington 
November 9, aged fifty-six. 


Dr. Franklin Carter died at Williamstowii, 
Mass., November 22, aged eighty-two. 

Francis Whiting Halsey died in New York 
November 24, aged sixty-eight. 








